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sympathy or hostility, and yet always contrived so
that any advantages accruing were theirs.

It was in those troubled times that Liibeck bought
from the Danish king" the town of Kiel and adjoining
lands, while the queen pawned her jewels to the city
in order to raise money for war purposes.

Denmark was of immense Importance to the
Hanseatic League, not only for the grain and cattle
it produced, but because it was the key to the
passages of the Belt and the Sound, the only mari-
time routes for passing from the Baltic to the North
Sea. And, above all, the Sound was of first-class
Importance as dominating the coveted province of
Scania, that medireval Peru. This tongue of land,
which juts out into the sea in form of a hook on the
extreme south-west of Sweden, and shows to-day two
miserable towns, Skanoe and Falsterbo, almost buried
in driving sand, presented in the fourteenth and
fifteenth centuries, from St. Jacob's to St. Michael's
Day (July 25th to September 29th), a most animated
spectacle. Nothing more strange is to be found in
either hemisphere than was the tumultuous life of
this arid province. Here each foot of ground was
jealously disputed by fishermen and merchants.

Englishmen, Flemings, Danes, and peoples of"
tongues and customs the most diverse were found side
by side. But the Hanseatics preponderated. They
established themselves in a species of rude wooden
barrack called by them Wit ten, where they at once
instituted their peculiar rules and privileges, which
gave them that united power which in the end enabled
them to crush out all competition. For the device of